1. The Ethies of Zen Buddhism and 
the Spirit of Capitalism in East 


by Shinz6 Ohno, Dr. of Economic 
(Professor of Meiji University) 


According to Max Weber, ‘the spirit if capitalism’ can only be 
appropariated to capitalism, West European or American, “becaue 
capitalism did exist in India and in China or in the Ancient or 
Middle ages, but it lacked the characteristic spirit’. Has here 
not been one, among the systems of religious or ethical thoughts 
which developed in the East that contained such a vocational 
ethics as would be instrumental in rationalizing capitalism and in 
accelerating its progress positively? This is a question which I 
asked myself long since. To this question, I have now no choice 
but to answer with confidence that what has played such a réle 
fairly distinctly in the East is Mahayana Buddhism, especially 
the ethics of Zen Buddhism perfected in Japan. Jainism, which 
arose in India almost contemoraneouly with Buddhism, established 
on the one hand a strict rule containing nonkilling, no-lieing, no- 
stealing, no-adualtery, and non-possession, and on the other hand 
orced its adhedents ti observe what was called by Max Weber 
ascetic thriftness, in so far as it regulated without their full 
awareness their way of thinking personally and rationally with 
regards to the matter of deliverance. Consquently it is only 
natural that the Jains once attained the highest rank in the whole 
of Indian society in holding the predominant percentage of 
national wealth. The coming into existence of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism seems to have been not unrelated with the development of 
commercial capitalism, which was mainly effected by the trade with 
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far off countries in the West, and which was accelerated by the 
establishment of great empires in India during the period from 
the 3rd century B.C. to the 7th century A.D. In my opinion, 
Mahayana Buddhisny has been literally protestant in the sense that 
first it tried on every occasion to restore the original teaching 
by way of subjective and idealistic thinking, and stood against the 
old Teravata Buddhism which tendede to transform the original 
Burdhism into a mere formality and a set of rules, and to fossilize 
it. Second, it has also been protestant in the sense that it protested 
against the dogmatism, mysticism and escapism of Teravata Bud- 
dhism, taking the standpoint of intellectualism, humanism, and 
empiricism, far more exacting than the original Buddhism. And 
thirdly, Mahayana Buddhism has been also protestant in the sense 
that it came to be tinged with a dynamic and practical color which 
was more secular, so that it might fit the aspiration for deliverence 
of the lay followers, especially the commercial and handicraft class 
who aspire to overcome the world while remaining in this world, 
rather than for monns or those who are aloof from worldly business 
or are escapist recluses. Therefore in Jijikyé (Ten Stages Sutra) 
for instance, which may be called a book of Mahayana ethics, and 
which forms a part of the Avatainsaka Sitra, we find tha spirit of 
rational and foreseeing calculation of big merchants highly 
evaluated and, at the same time, perpetual exertions, a thorough- 
going self-control, and generous charity mentioned as Bodhisattva’s 
meritorious deeds. A merchant can become a merchant Bod- 

v' hisattva by being a genuine entrepreneur, or literally, a captain 
of industry. To realize this ideal, it is therein preached that they 
should always exert themselvs whole-heartedly in an effort to 
promote positively the welfare of th people in society, with non- 
attachment, compassion, and charity as their spirit. 

The religious and ethical foundation of the spirit of capitalism 
in the East however, was laid down by various sects of Mahayana 
Buddhism, especially Zen sects which had developed in Japan. 
The Zen sect is often called the doctrine of self-reliance as against 
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the doctrine of salvation from without or the difficult path as * 
against the easy path. And as it has appointed itself to be the 
Buddha-mind school, it develped a highly idealistic and subjective 
denomination, which regarded the persoial realization that “I am 
Buddha”, i.e. “I am no other than myself” as the essential factor 
of enlightenment. Since Zen Buddhism establishes as its motto the 
principle of “disregarding letters; a special transmission outside 
the teaching; directly pointing to the mind; becoming Buddha by 
seeing into one’s nature,” it makes one’s respective and absolute ex- 
perience of mind its fundamental principle, so it developed the 
thought-tendency of respecting whatever highly personal and ex- 
periential. Further, Zen jidentifies our mind with the life of the 
universe, regards everything as particular being which is endowed 
with a unique character, and is ever bent on putting into practice 
what was grasped by experience; and so it can be said that Zen 
developed a highly pragmatic and dynamic character. 

It was in China that the so-called Zen sect was formed. Over 
there the pragmatism of Zen was, from the beginning, united with 
the thought of economic efforts, and the respect of the life of 
labor. This was expressed, among others, in Paichang Huai-hai 
(7492-814; one of the disciples of the famous Zen patriarch Ma-tzu)’s 
motto, “One day’s no work is orfg day’s no meal”, which inspires 
us with the life-principle of toil and labor. 

From this hife-principle, “samu” or physical labor in due course 
came to be introduced into Zen monasteries. This was often 
carried out in the’ form of “fushin” or the union of labor by 
many people participating. As a result the common masses or 
practising monks, irrespective of their position, came to participate 
in it. Samu should be whole-heartedly performed with all one’s 
might. When one becomes one with samu itself, he is in the state 
of samadhi (conientration). Thus it came to be considered that 
whatever samu is performed in this state of samadhi, it itself is 
the work of the Buddha or the activity of the Buddha. 

Another principle regulating the life in Zen monasteries was 
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* the rationaliration of economy in consumption. By this was meant 
the regulation of life by means of three principles: decency, 
equality, and thriftness. The first principle might be interpreten 
to be the right choice of goods to be consumed, their kind, quality, 
etc., for the monks’ proper use of them. The second principle of 
equality might be understood to be the monk’s efforts to share as 
equally as possible their scarce goods. The third principle 
meant the injunction to the economical use of goods or a strict 
prohibition of extravagance. With regard to the economy in 
goods to be consumed, especially it was preached that even a grain 
of rice should never be wasted, and that even one or ten million 
grains of rice could come out of single grain of it. It also requests 
that the personal or common possessions of the way-seekers, whether 
it be natural or artificial, should never be wasted, but used always 
with deep conideration, and that even water should be used so 
as to be most useful. Indeed, the fundamental teaching of Bud- 
dhism on the consumption of goods as is axpressed in the phrase 
“mottai-nai” (“too precious to be wasted”), seems to have been 
most thorough-going in Zen Buddhism. 

Theretore, in the Zen monasteries, it has been the custom that 
meals. should be taken on every occasion not only with gratitude 
and reflection, but also in a solemn and orderly manner. Further- 
more, th work of Tenzo or the monks in charge of cooking has 
been considered to be the best opportunity for the monks to 
accumulate the unseen merit by performing services in the back- 
ground. Also it is expected that Tenzo should never leave aside 
his tasuki (a string used for tightening the clothes during work 
ing-hours); it should be the symbol of aspiration for enlighten- 
ment. This kind of work is called, in Zen Buddhism, gy6ji, which 
means the work performed in the state of samadhi (concentration). 
To sum up, what characterizes the life in Zen monastery is medita- 
tion and unseen ferit, perseverance, and labor, thankfulness and 
service, decency and thriftness. 


2. The Teaching of Zen Buddhism in 
Japan as Vocational Ethics 


Zen Buddhism developed in China, but it failed there to grow 
enough to be the vocational ethics for the citizenry. It is true 
that it was Buddhism that gave the Chinese people a real re 
ligious mind. But with the persecution of Buddhism in the last 
half of the T’ang Dynasty as the turning point, Buddhism was re- 
placed by Taoism as the religion governing the soul of the Chinese 
peopla. Taoism was a kind of magical religion respecting gods and 
superhuman beings, intermingled with Laotian mysticism and the 
superstitious faith of the traditional Chinese. Taoism took from. 
Buddhism the karmic thought and the ethical element such as is' 
axpressed in the follwing verses: “Do whatever is good, abstain. 
from doing whatever is wrong”. But even these elements were 
never able to exert a very deep influence upon the Chinese mind, 
because of the highly superstitious character which Taoism as- 
sumed. Accordingly Taoism not only came in its essence to be 
totally lacking in the ascetic character, but remained as ever a 
kind of religion whose main character consisted in superstition. 
Asa result, it was not able to perform a thorough] going rationaliza 
tion of secular life, and left within itself a predominantly super- 
stitious and animistic character. 

While Taoism was religion or ethics for the Chinese people 
in general or the ruled, Confucianism was the ethical thought for 
the Government officials or ruling bueraucrats. Since Confucianism 
was, as I see it, a system of political ethics based upon a kind of 
aust@rity, it resembled Protestantism, which was a sort of ethical 
system with its power of rationlizing the secular life, so long as it 
confronted the worldly life with an ethics highly ascetic and sell- 
negating. This ethics, however, was not more than formalities re- 
gulating man’s spontaneous and social associations or the inner 
relationship of the family in particular, and so it lacked, to the 
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last, the striclly and rational demand that we find in Protessantism. 
Furthermore, as there was no faith in a transcendental God in 
Confucianism, there was sonsequently no fatal gap between the 
worlds of here and here-after. Therefore, Confucianism was a 
doctrine system essentiallf humanistic and pragmtic, because of 
its this-worldliness and secular optimism. 


Thus we are led to seek the circumstances in which the bour- 
geois vocational ethics, as a religious and ethical corollray of the 
development of capitalism, came to be formed in the East, 
especially in the inner relationship between the doctrine and pra- 
ctice of Zen Budhism which was completed in Japan ,the develop- 
ment of capitalism. The most famous and most eminent thinker 
among the founders of the Zen sects in Japan is unquestionably 
Dégen, the founder of the Sétd sect, who lived in the 13th century. 
It is a welIkno-known fact that Dégen not only preached about 
Beddhism for monks, but also Buddhism for the laity, and 
furthermore the principle of “the worldly law itself is the Bud- 
dhist law”, or the standpoint which identifies social activities with 
the Buddhist law . The doctrine identifying the worldly law with 
the Buddhist law which Doégen preached was no other than the 
truth that no sooner one reaches the state of as-it-is-ness and non- 
attachment than his daily work becomes the works of the Buddha 
or the way of the Buddha, and so any seemingly trifling activity 
one performs shines forth as it is as if it were a precious bead. 
Therefore what Dégen preached was not something which posi- 
tively served for forming the psychology which precedes vocational 
life of the formation of capital. What he demanded of laymen 
was a kind of “spiritual renunciation” or the attitude with which 
men busied themselves in their vocational life while they were not 
attached spiritually to the profit accruing from it, or not bound 
by it. While demanding this, he tried on the practical side to 
regulate his daily life rationally and efficiently, though it was 
ascetic, by uniting the manner with his ideal of behavior. Thus, 
it can be said that the réle Dégen played in accomplishing the 
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bourgeois vocational ethics was not similar to that of calvin, but 
rather one prior to Luther. 

In contrast to Dégen, it might be said tsat the two renowored 
Zen monks, Engen Jakushitsu and Mus6 Soseki, who lived in 14. 
century, did more to contribute to the formation of new vo 
cational ethics. Jakushitsu (1290-1367) is now known only as a 
tasteful poet and recluse. He fervently preached that those who 
practice Zen should be free from the dcalistic view, which is the 
cause of all kinds of suffering, or ratiocination, should minimize 
their slepping-hours, forget to take meals, may, even grudge time 
for cutting the nails, in order to attain the bliss of deliverance 
which is apathetic; and should strictly observe precepts day and 
night so as to arouse a great unwavering courage in their mind, 
and keep on striving hard. Along with the above injunction, he 
planned to remoev all kinds of obstacles that were apt to arise, im 
the cleavage between daily work and religious practice, by uniting 
the asceticism as was seen among the bhikkhus in the early Buc- 
dhist orders and the labor-is-first principle as was held by Paichang 
Huai-hai. Jakushitsu’s mind was well expressed in the following 
verses: 


Not caring about rich or fame, 
I git in meditation 
With water and mountain in front of me. 


Along with the above state of mind, his attitude to daily like 
in seeking the way was that” outwardly I may look as if I were 
running here and there, being run after by sundry affairs al} day 
long, yat in the depth of my mind I never forget even for a 
moment the right strining for the sake of deliverance.” Thus, Jaku- 
shitsu’s teaching and practice might be considered as a suggestion 
of a type of vocational ethics for the citizenry held out from the 
side of Zen monasticism. 

Furthermore, Jakushitsu was fond of leading a self sufficient 
and hermit-like life in clam circustances for the sake of his 
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own discipline. Contrary to him, however, Musd (1275-1357) first 
of all flatly rejected the commoner’s delusion that identified the 
Way-seeking-mind with the escapism which urged them to live 
in a forest or a mountain outwardly renouncing worldly {ame. 
He preached that so-called worldly activities could be of benefit 
to the people or a suitable means for every one to be enlightened, 
in so far as one can perceive the Buddha Dharma therein. He 
not only taught that the less avaricious a man was, the more profit 
would come to him, but also believed himself that greed was not 
always hard to discard if one really wanted to as strongly as one 
hoped to attain happiness. He taught that if one renounced all 
sorts of greed, worldly and unworldly, one’s innate boundless trea- 
sury would open of its own accord, and one could get a good 
cominand of infinite kinds of skilful means and the immense power 
ol samadhi, so as to be useful both himself and others. So much 
that Musd himself was ever mindful of striving and endeavoring 
in his every activity, and used to preach che necessity of perform- 
ing everything with diligence. 

Accordingly Musé rejected the thought, such as Chuang-tsu’s, 
which regards the distinction of man as rich and poor, or high and 
low to be natural, and, citing the Buddhist karmic theory of 
cause and effect, maintained that if one’s mind became pure by 
giving up greed for fame, then fame, position, and riches would 
naturally follow. In parallel with this idea this unusual monk, 
who was endowed with an exceptional insight into political and 
economic problems, suggested that the caterial value was to 
be judged, in like manner with the sjiritual value, by the presence 
of some particular property or by the degree of its scarcity, and 
also poined out that the nature of luxury consisted only in one’s 
intention to show oc one’s own riches to others. 


3. The Establishment of the Vocational 
Ethies of Zen as the Spirit of Capi- 
talism in Japan 


The type of vocational ethics which assumed a character typical 
of capitalist and the social and economic character which was con- 
ducive to the accumulation of capital might be said to have first 
been presented in Japan by Suzuki Shésan (1579-1655) who lived 
at the beginning of the Tokubawa period. He was born of a 
family of a retainer of the Matsudaira Clan in Mikawa province 
(present Shizuoka prefecture), and took part in the battle at Seki- 
gahara, and tha two battles in Osaka, siding wih toe Tokugawa 
Clan. He felt deeply the problem of life and death while a 
child, and after coming of age he used to frequent temples, 
warrior as he was. At the age of 41 he was ordained, and built a 
temple at Ishinodaira, north of Okazaki, in Mikawa province to 
instruct people, whether priests or laymen. In his advanced age, 
he, went up to Edo (persent Tokyo, t oenlighten a large number 
of people. There he died at the age of 76. It was Shésan’s constant 
and strong desire to realize the core of the Buddhist teaching, 
that is, the truth of the five aggregates having no entity, in daily 
activities. He did not recognize any personal religious authority, 
and kept to the last the attitude of not regarding any particular 
religious order to be absolute. Instead, the absolute authority, 
lor him, was the Buddha only. He preached that one should take 
refuge in the Buddha who was absolute, facing Him whole- 
heartedly, with the realization of being a sinridden mortal. In 
short, -Shésan’s attitude as a Buddhist was non-sectarian and at 
the same time super-sectarian. Furthermore, he generally laid 
more emphasis upon laymen’s Buddhism rather than upon monks’ 
Buddhism. He emphasized taht the cross-roads to hell and to the 
way for enlightenment consisted in the monentary state of one’s 
mind. . He said, “Whether you go to hell or to heaven just hinges 
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upon your momentary state of mind at present. Anger refers to 
hell, greed to hungry spirit, and ignorance to beasts; these three 
are called the three evil kingdoms. Adding to them the three more 
kingdoms asura, human beings, and heavenly beings, we call it all 
the six kingdoms . These six kingdoms are all present in this mind 
of ours.” In the field of practice, Shésan taught, “The Buddhist 
way of practidg ocnsists in protecting one’s self.” He interpreted 
this protection of one’s self to be on guard so as to keep all kinds of 
passions .and defilements from entangling one’s self. He also 
taught, ‘Mind is an enemy that always tries to temple itself. Be 
ever on guard at mind againts the mind. When one has exting- 
uished one’s self, this mind becomes utterly free.” He callel the 
state of mind “jiya” (freedom) in which on'g has negated one’s self 
and realized the innate or real self and one takes a move on that 
standpoint. This freedom or the free activity performed by this 
self which was indentified with the absolute self was what he aimed 
at in his practice of the Way. According to him, to practice the 
way is tantamount to being ready to sacrifice oneself fithout hesita- 
tion at any ime and in any place. We should learn o die freely in 
life rather than seek an enlightenment in the next world. Since 
the true discipline consists in attaining freelom in the face of 
ddath, on the ground of which the freedom of life is realized. A 
warrior should realize this freedom on the basis of courage in 
fighting. Every kind of art should be performed in the state of 
mind of samadhi (meditation). The freedom of such kind should 
also be realized in politics and the ideal state in which “every 
business pursuit is alike free” should be created. 


From the aforesaid view-point, Shésan highly esteemed the 
practical activities in tha actual society. He said, “I do not mind 
even if I could not attain enlightenment. The point is whether 
we can carry this freedom into effect or not.” He usually em- 
phasizad the preparendness for death. It was not because he ex- 
pected to make it the gate through which he would pass into a 
happier world, but because he esteemed the conduct performed in 
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the absolutaly autonomous state of mind in which he could die in 
the present world. With him, death meant something which 
should be esteemed since it does not belong to the next world, but 
to this very world. Besides, according to him, those who aspire 
for enlightenment should single-mindedly discipline themselves 
with the great and solid determination such as Nid’s and acala’s 
(Buddhist guardian gods). It was the gist of Shdsan’s instructions 
to aspkrants for enlightenment, “Always keep the single character 
of shi (death) in your mind, and exert yourselves renouncing all 
the other trifling matters.” We could see in him a distinct epoch 
which divides Zen Buddhism into two types: the mediaeval 
quietictic one and the modern, voluntaristic, and activistic one. 
It is due to this that he afterwards came to be called the founder 
of the so-called “Ni6é Zen”. 

What interests us most, however, is that Shésan broadened the 
thought of modern vocational ethics to a remarkable degree. He 
rejected the traditional way of thinking by which the secular life 
was distinctly removed from the devotional life, whereby he tried 
to actualize the Buddhist ideal of discipline within our secular 
life. He untiringly preached that the respective labor of every 
one of us who ‘s engaged in secular vocation did accord in itself 
with the religious practice as a Buddhist. According to him what- 
ever vocation one may be engaged in, it accords itself to Buddhist 
practice, and through it one can become a Buddha. 

Furthermore, also according to him, there is no vocation that 
is not sacred, since every vocation is to be regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of the only absolute, or the Buddha. We should think in 
this fay: the only Buddha is ever at work so as to profit the 
universe by dividing Himself into thousands of millions. He says, 
“The focation of every one of us is a part of the sole Buddha, and 
is what was given by the way of heaven. If there were no 
specialist-artisan, no manufacture would ever be produced. If it 
were not for warriors, society would not be kept in peace. If it were 
not for farmers, no food would be put out. If it were not for mer- 
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chants, thera would be no freedom of materials or the circulation 
of goods. There are many other vocation sin this world that 
benefit our community. There are innumerable numbers of voca- 
tions in this world: astronomers, geologists, doctors, vaudewillians, 
fishermen, hunters, etc., but any one of them is none other than 
the ‘virtuous work of the sole Buddha’ or a ‘function of the single 
Buddha’. 

According to Shésan, the people of this world, being ignorant 
of this truth, despise themselves, do evil deeds, and contaminate 
their vocational fife. But the real self is the Buddha, and every 
vocation is the work of this Buddha. Therefore, that we engage 
ourselves in our respective vocations is at once in accord with fol- 
lowing the absolute Buddha. Thus, Shésan emphatically told the 
farmers that their Buddhist practice would automatically be ac- 
complissed if hey concentrated on their work of husbandry. In 
the same way, he taught artisans and merchants that the concent- 
ration on their respective vocation is at once their practice of the 
Buddha’s way. Further he urged artisons with sinierity to “per- 
form every work with device”. This could be interpreted to be 
recommeding them in to become the work itself as they performed 
it and to accomplish it rationally. He advised merchants to reject 
“honest poverty” and to adopt “happy plenty” while they were 
pursuing profit straight-forwardly. In so doing, he never preached 
utilitarinism nor Mammonism nor advocated hedonism. — First 
of all he taught merchants to cultivate the virtue of honesty so as 
to gain profit, and then he told them not to develop attachment 
to the profit after gaining it. 

_Shésan did not even deny salvation for those who were engaged 
in hunting, which at that time was generally regarded as the most 
sinful occupation. Once he taught a hunter who came to him for 
his advice with the serious question how he could be saved while 
being engaged in that mean occupation. saying, “It is your mind 
that goes down to hell. Each time you kill a bird, grasp your mind, 
and kill it completely. If you extinguished all your minds an this 
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way, you will become a Buddha.” After all, the fundamentals of 
Shosan’s vocational ethics were that it equally esteemed every 
occupation as being at once the function of the Buddha and that it 
not only positively recognized the pursuit of profit, but also it 
urged qvery one to try to increase the welfare of the occupation 
every one to try to increase the welfare of the community with- 
without thinking if enjoying by himself the profit he gained. This 
is to be interpreted to the effect that we should not consume the 
profit gaintd from our concentrated pursuit for it for our own 
benefit, as but direct it for the formation of capital. As we have 
seen, above it has been one of the characteristics of the thought- 
tendency of Zen orders toward economic life to consume all kinds 
ot property including free goods austerely and rationally, that is, to 
utilize it decently. This means that the ethics of Zen Buddhism 
as handed down to Shésan played a positive réle in consolidating 
the basis of the spirit of capitalism in the East, especially in Japan, 
in almost like manner that the vocational ethics of the revolution- 
ary schools of Protestantism did in the West. If so, it would be 
only natural that Shésan should have been astaunch antagonist of 
the bad ethics of a feudalistic tendency, such as Kirisute-gomen (a 
kind of socially recognized privilege of warrior-class people, by 
which they wera free to kill any inferiors who were disobedient to 
them), Junshi (suicide on occation of the death of one’s lord), and 
the custom of joint subjection to guilt. 
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4, Positive Justification of the Regime 
of Commercial Capitalism in the 
Ethies of Zen Buddhism 


The vocational ethics of Zen Buddhism which has been mainly 
estabiished by Suzuki Shosan was succeeded and recognized by the 
three eminent Zen monks: Shidé Bunan, Shdju Réjin, and Hakuin 
who followed him. 

Shidd Bunan (1602-1676) was once an inn-keeper at Sekigahara 
in Mino province (present Gifu prefecture). At the middle of his 
life he became a monk, and went up to Edo (present Tokyo) to 
educate himself and to enlighten others. It is a well-known fact 
that throughout the latter half of his career, he completely detach- 
ed himself from worldly fame and Jed an astoundingly rigorous 
and simple life. Like many other Zen masters, Bunan’s conviction 
was that man can atain Satori (enlightenment) only if he could 
detach himself from the five kinds of desires: carnal desire, desire 
for possession love of life jqalousy, and desire for fame. But at 
the same time He had an esyecially deep sin-consciousness, and an 
equally rigid view of life in terms of transmigration. Therefore, 
he said, “Those who aspire to enter into the path of the Buddha 
shoud, first of all, realize that there is no enemy but their own 
selves.” He epitomized the final goal of Buddhism in the follow- 
ing verses: “If one could only die in the true sense of the word 
while living, then everythinb he does would be good.” Besides, 
as for our attitude toward the Budhist practice, he taught thus: 
“Go on killing your ego endlessly, and you will pecome empty, 
when you will find yourself to be a teacher to others.” Con- 
sequently, the regulations he made for the sake of his disciples 
were all hiyhly ascetic in nature. He preached to his followers 
that even a sheet of paper or a penny should never be wasted. 

On account of the fact that Shdju (1642-1721) was educated 
by Bunan, the former led a secluded life at his birth place, liyama 
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in $hinano province (present Nagano prefecture) throughout his 
life. There he concentrated on hisself-discipline, while leading 
a very simple life. Like a typical Rinzai Zen monk, he was not 
only an advocator of overcoming the plane of life and death or the 
world of discrimination of enlightenment and delusion by means 
of an unceasing discipline and fervent determination, but also 
faithfully practiced what he said. What he emphasized most of 
all was the so-called realization of “Only today” ‘or an attitude 
toward life to pass every day in the most fruitful way, bearing the 
motto, “Today, just at this foment” all the time in his mind. In 
actuality, this Zen monk’s whole life was the sum-total of the days 
which he led with the motto, “Discipline with right thinking”; 
unceasing continuation”. 

Hakuin (1685-1768) was born in Suruga province (present Shi- 
zuoka prefecutre), and became a monk while young, and he was 
once a disciple of Shdju. He’is known’as the reviver of Rinzai 
Zen Buddhism, nay, Zen Buddhism in general. He widely edified 
not only lords and warriors, but also peasants, merchants, and 
tradesmen by his sublime and deep thought and his free and sksl- 
ful preaching. Like Shésan, Bunan, and Shéju, Hakuin also used 
to preach to the effect that the final goal of seeing into the nature 
and becoming a Buddha could only be attained by unceasing and 
untiring effort. Furthermore, just like Shdésan, he taught people 
that only if they always kept in their minds the motto, “Discipline 
with right thinking; constant sitting in meditation”, they would 
be abi to enter into the great samadhi such as was attained by the 
holy masters in the past, in whatever Wind of vocation they might 
be engaged. With Hakuin, the so-called “Discipline while moving” 
was immeasurably superior in value to the so-called “Discipline in 
calmness”. Because it is certain that the economic life of our country 
would decline, the social order would be disturbed, and both our 
country and society would face the danger of cessation, if we threw 
away our respective vocations and just sat doing nothing. He 
pointed out that an admirable order or social economy is grounded 
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upon the foundation of the mutual rendering of services on the 
part of various branches of our vocational activities, and tried to 
show that our productive activities are by themselves indentical 
with the eternal reality, and that they by no means run counter 
to the teaching of Buddhism. We can see an extremely pragmatic 
view of the vocational structure of the modern society depicted 
very graphically in a pamphlet Hakuin made, entitled “Miyono 
Haratsuzumi”, a part of which runs as follows: 


“And yet we have the shelter to protect ourselves, 
From rain and dew and we 

Never passed a day without having our daily bread, 
Or without enough clothes to keep us warm . 
Does not this mean how fortunate we are, 
What have we done for the world 

That is really worth a penny? 

Yet no little amount of harm 

Have we done to the world. 

Our noble lords of old days 

Armed to the teeth with coat of mail, 

With spears and swords in deadly struggle 
Tried to build the peaceful world 

Which we enjoy nowadays. 

We have enough fields to cultivate. 

For whatever crops we wish. to have: 

Rice, wheat, barley, and millet. 

When we pass along a lonely lane, 

When we are in the mountains or fields, 

None would try to hurt us. 

In cities hike Edo and Nagasaki 

If we behave ourselves reasonably 

None would try to hurt us 

Always ready is a bow] of rice 
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To appease our hungry stomachs. 

There are chaap taverns we can lodge in 
‘At every nightfall that comes. 

The rivers are bridged, and if not, 

We can pass them by ferry boats, 

Or we are sure to find out 

Either a horse-back or a palanquin. 

A sweet drink from fermented rice 

Or fine rice-wine well warmed 

May be secured everywhere. 

Too many dainty dishes will be served us, 
So that we may have troubles in our stomachs. 


Ce 


Along with the above verses, Hakuin not only advised people 
to get out of the phantasmal world of fame and fleeting attachment, 
but recommended them to lead a life of endeavor and labor, re- 
jecting the life of extravagance and slackness. He warned trades- 
men among others not to commit unfair weighing or measurement 
in an attempt to earn exorbitant profits. On the oher hand he 
called people’s attention to the importance of capial in carrying 
on agriculture and trading. 


5. Conclusions 


It is the present writer’s conviction that, by reviewing the 
development of the thought of pocational ethics in Japanese Zen 
Buddhism treated in the above he was able to prove that Max 
Weber’s views on capitalism in general or the spirit of capitalism 
in the East were in most cases not correct. Yet the question remains: 
Whether the vocational ethics formed by Zen Budhism actually 
played -leading réle, being rooted in the ground of the profit- 
seeking enterprises in the country concerned, in this case, 
Japan, as was the case in Protestant schools in West Europe? In 
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this connection, present writer cannot agree with some scholars 
who are of the opinion that it was not until the beginning of the 
Meiji era that capitalism was introduced into Japan by way of the 
transplantation of the modern capitalism of the West. Nor can 
he agree to the view of some scholars that the ethics of Bushidd 
(the spirit of Japanese warriors) served as a favorable spiritual 
hotbed when modern capitalism was introduced to Japan, on ac- 
count of the fact that most of Japan’s representative, modern 
capitalists or enterpreneurs belonged to the class of warriors or its 
vicinity. Indeed, it is true that industrial capitalism began to be 
transplanted into Japan around the time of the Meiji Restoration, 
but what was termed by Werner Sombart early capitalism had 
really been in existence in Japan since the Empé and the Genroku 
periods (1673-1797). Besides, the bourgeois capitalistic vocational 
ethics had been firmly established as well when the ethics of Bu- 
shidé were accomplished, though in Japan this new thought of 
vocational ethics did not immediately exercise its influence so as 
to bring about a political and economic revolution in society. It 
was because the new administrators tin the Tokugawa period re- 
organized the decentralized feudal system of the middle ages into 
the ideally centralized feudal society of distinct classes and succeed- 
ed in consolidating it. For this purpose they discarded Buddhism 
and adopted Confucianism or that in Chu-tsu’s scholastic line, 
which was idealistic and rationalissic, and made it an instrument 
of rulinb the country. In this way there came an age when Con- 
fucianism was overwhelmingly dominant, and for some time the 
creative and revolutionary power such as was seen in Buddhism 
at the begining of the Tokugawa period was, so to speak, suf- 
focated to death when it was yet in embryo long before the Gen- 
roku period (1688-1707). At the same time the Chénin (common 
people) who were developing into the bourgeoisie; seemed to be 
pushed into the narrow frame of a feudalistic caste. In the periods 
of Empé and Genroku, however, a new economic system, in which 
“silver begets silver”, was in the process of creation, in distinction 
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from the previous periods. 

After the periods of Empé and Genroku, a new kind of learn- 
ing developed in Kyoto and Osaka, which was called Shingaku (the 
science of mind). At the beginning, it started as a merchants’ 
morality or a teaching on economic ethics among the chénin with 
property, and afterwards developed into a philosophy or ethics for 
the chonin in general. The founder of Shigaku was Ishida Bai- 
gan (1685-1744), and this teaching was completed and developed 
by Nakazawa Doji (1725-1803). Althoguh Shingaku started from 
the theory of human nature and tha principle of Confucianism 
interpreted by Chu-tzu, it advocated the trinity of Shintoism, Con- 
fucianism, and Buddhism, and aimed at subliming them by admitt- 
ing their respective standpoints. As a result, there have appepred 
some scholars who try to identify the vocational ethics of Shingaku 
as taught by Ishida Baigan with the spirit of capitalism in Japan. 
In the present writer's ey@s, such a view is not correct. 

The six virtues which Shingaku emphasized were loyalty, filial 
piety, contentment with the realization of one’s ability and cir- 
cumstances, honesty, frugality, and perseverance. Of the above 
mentioned virtues which remind us of the middle ages and feudal- 
ism, what the founder, Baigan, attached greater importance to 
were filial piety and persevarance as ethics for family relations. 
After all Shingaku was nothing but a rationalizd system of ethics 
for merchant families, oppressed under the feudalistic social 
system. According to its ethics, “occupation” was generally under- 
stood in terms of “nariwai” or occupation for livelihood ‘,tosei” or 
a means for getting one’s daily bread or after all, the trade of a 
family. In this undrstanding, there is no profound and religious 
sentiment. Every occupation regardless of its kind, is not identified 
with the work of the Buddha or the means by which everybody is 
led to enlightenment. Nor is there seen any protestant spirit which 
impells society to be finally revolutionized. Therein we can only 
see a positive phase of self-restraint which is not unrelated to the 
accumulation of capital on account of the fact that there is the 
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virtue of contentment with the realization of one’s ability and 
circumstances, along with the virtues of frugality and preseverance, 
which are emphasized. 

On the other hand, there are a faw scholars, though small in 
number, who try to identify the thought of Jado Shinsha (The 
true sect of the Pure Land) which developed in Ohmi province 
(present Shiga prefecture) with the spirit of capitalism in Japan. 
This is because the Ohn{i merchants are, as is apparent from their 
general appellation of Ohmi monto (“monto” means the groups 
of Jédo Shinshi followers), mostly the devotees of Jodo Shinsha. 
The characteristics of the Ohmi merchants are that their only joy 
of life is to carry out their occupations whole-heartedly, and they 
cut down their own enjoyment so as to identify their money- 
making activities with the object of life or their absolute object. It 
is true that Jodo Shinsha wa sthe most familiar of all the Buddhist 
sects to the Ohmi merchants. But it is not impossible for us to 
think that the union of asceticism and the self-objectification of 
money-making is an example of a more intensified form of egoism 
held by the commoner’s families in the Tokugawa period, mention- 
ed above. Furthermore, ethnologically speaking, Ohmi province 
is where the immigrants from the Shan-shi province of the Con- 
tinental China, well-known since old times for their ability in 
trade, used to live fro mlong ago. 

When we come to think of this, then we have to pay more 
attention to what kind of relationship there was between Shin- 
gaku and the ethics of Zen Buddhism. We can point to the fact 
that Shingaku, in spit of its incessant advocation of the trinity 
or the sublimation of Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, in 
reality depended in most cases upon the teaching of Zen Buddhism 
in dealing with them. It is quite apparent that the principle of 
“No deliberation” (by Tejima Toari) and “No self” (by Naka- 
zawa Déji) which were used by all the Shengaku scholars for con- 
solidating the basis of their ethical theory were nothing but the 
final principle of Buddhism of the five aggregates have no entity. 
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Besides, at the meetings of Shingaku followers, it was one of their 
customs to sit in meditation after the fashion of the Buddhist 
sanfidhi. Furthermore, Oguri Ryéun, under whom Ishida Bai- 
gan, founder of Shingaku, studied, was a recluse who was fond of 
$6 Gaku (the learning of Sun), newly-established system of Con- 
fucian learning that had been formed by taking in the profound 
teaching of Zen Buddhism. Tejima Toan, who dtveloped Shin- 
gaku, on the other hand, was deeply influenced by the famous 
Zen monks: Takuan, Ikkya, and especially Bankei. Torei Reigen 
(1721-1793), under whom Nakazawa Déji (who completed and 
spread Shingaku) studied, was one of the foremost disciples of 
Hakuin. As was to be expected, in Déji’s Shingaku, the trinity 
of the three teachings was in the form of Buddhism in which Shin- 
taism and Confucianism were assimilated. In short, the inmost 
sanctuary of Shingaku was a kind of Zen, or Shingaku-Zen. 

In this way, Mahayana Buddhism in Japan formed, especially 
through the unique development of the ethical doctrine of Zen 
Buddhism, the spiritual basis of capitalism, and has been working 
on the spiritual side for the rationalization of the accumulation 
of capital and the activities for acquiring profit. This fact, in 
parellel with a series of the other factors, assured the especially 
rapid growth of Japan’s economy after the Meiji Restoration. 
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